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INSTALLMENT 14 
By AP WRITERS SID 
MOODY, JULES LOH AND 
RICHARD E. MEYER 

When Rigby returned to the 
room after his torture, bloody 
• and swollen, he told the wound- 
ed men it would be foolhardy to 
resist, as he had, giving infor- 
mation the North Koreans ob- 
viously already knew. But Chic- 
ca and Crandell did resist. Both 
endured the brutality for two 
hours and yielded only when 
shown two of their shipmates’ 
service records and were sure 
they had their own. v ' 

The terror spread down the 
long hall of The Barn, and in 
room after room the North Ko- 
reans discovered the same stub- 
born refusal of the Pueblo crew- 
men to divulge any information 
beyond the prescribed name, 
rank, serial number and date of 
birth. 

A uniformed woman brought 
the personal history forms to 
the large room where Rushel 
Blansett was the senior petty of- 
ficer and left them for the men 
to complete. 

“We’re still in the Navy, re- 
member that,” Blansett said. 
Yeoman Armando Canales stud- 
ied the questions and told the 
men he had not destroyed their 
service records. Nonetheless 
they refused to complete the 
forms. Roy Maggard scribbled 
all over his and when the guard 
came to collect it he told him to 
go to hell. Maggard had gotten 
a glimpse of Bob Hammond, the 
Marine, on a visit to the head 
but did not tell the others what 
he had seen. Hammond, insist- 
ing he was aboard the Pueblo 
only to operate its guns, had 
been beaten continuously for six 
hours and both his eyes were 
black, his mouth cut, his back 
and ankle badly sprained. Only 
when Blansett and his men were 


sure their captors had their rec- 
ords did they consent, after 
beatings, .to provide the infor- 
mation they contained. 

Two men in the other large 
room, Don Bailey and David 
Ritter, a C.T., had undergone 
the Navy’s Survival, Evasion, 
Resistance and Escape (SERE) 
school and tried to give their 
eight roommates a cram course 
in what to expect. For two hours 
the men endured the torture as 
a group-chairs, sticks, boot 
heels. At one point a guard 
stood Peter Langenberg in the 
corner and clicked a gun at his 
head. Then a guard came in and 
threw down Gene Lacy’s and Al- 
vin Plucker’s service records. 
The men completed the ques- 
tionnaires. 


sales and Frances Ginther re- 
fused to capitulate until they 
heard the captain’s taped 
confession; Monroe Goldman, 
Ronald Berens and Harry Ire- 
dale held out for two hours be- 
fore they would even acknowl- 
edge it was the captain’s voice. 
Though they broke a chair over 
Steven Robin’s back, he did not; 
yield until he saw his own serv- 
ice record. Robin and Rich Ar- 
nold were beaten so severely 
they could not bend their legs 
for nearly three weeks. Victor 
Escamilla, an electrician, and 
Clifford Nolte were beaten in 
the hallway, so that others could 
hear. Hayes was forced to wit- 
ness Hammond’s beating; Wad- 
ley to witness Hayes’. 

And finally all the question- 
naires were completed and 
signed. The North Koreans did 
not extract from the men any 
information they did not already 
have. What, then, did they ex- 
tract? The crewmen’s pride? 
Their self confidence? Their will 


to resist further questioning? 

One night Charles Sterling 
and his roommates, Lawrence 
Strickland, an engineman, Mi- 
chael Alexander and Michael 
O’Bannon, C.T.s, discussed the 
possibility of nuclear retaliation 
j by the United States. All knew 
I they were at ground zero. But it 
would be worth it, they agreed, 
if they could see the flash. 

Later interrogations were far 
less violent though occasionally 
the guards would beat someone 
savagely— to serve, the crew 
figured, as an example that ter- 
ror was ever near. 

They interrogated Rosales 
four days' in succession, finally 
were convinced he was not a 
South Korean and gave him the 
nickname “Mexico.” O’Bannon 
told them his job aboard ship ; 
was to make fresh water and 
enthralled his questioners with 
a cock and bull explanation of 
an evaporation system. They 
asked Jim Layton to diagram 
the ship, which he did, since the 
Pueblo was tied up at their 
dock. Oceanographer Tuck was 
grilled at length, suspected of 
being a CIA agent, but they did 
not abuse him. They beat photo- 
grapher Mack, on the other 
hand, until he begged them to 
shoot him, and he finally veri- 
fied the information on the cap- 
tured photo data sheets they 
showed him. 

BUCHER’S DEFIANCE 
Later they asked Mack other 
questions, and* it worried him. 
One day he met Bucher on the 
way to the head and said, “Cap- 
tain, they’re trying to get me to 
tell them about carrier opera- 
tions. What shall I do?” 

. Bucher shouted at t'he top of 
his lungs down the hall, “Don’t 
tell them a goddam thing, 
Mack!” A guard struck both 
men. 

If the North Koreans aimed to 
cow the men by their savagery, 
their success was far less than 
total. One day a guard burst 
into Chuck Law’s 7 room and de- 
manded to know who tore the 
blackout paper off the shower 
stall window. The fact was the 
paper had gotten wet and fallen 
off. . i 

Law said he didn’t know. The 
guard persisted, and when it ap- 
peared all the roommates would 
be beaten, Law said, “All right, 
I’ll take the responsibility. I did 
it.” 

That didn’t satisfy the guard. 
He made Law ask each room- 
mate individually who tore the 
paper and when Law came to 
C.T. Victor Escamilla, Escamil- 


la said, “Aw, hell, if he needs 
somebody to beat tell him I did 
it.” So the guard beat Escamilla 
for tearing the paper and beat 
Law for saying he had done it. 

Thus life ip The Barn at 
Pyongyang. 

After 15 days the North Ko- 
reans, smugly mulling how best 
to exploit their propaganda 
coup, decided to give the 82 men 
of the Pueblo a treat. On Febru- 
ary 8, in observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the Army of (he 
Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, they brought to each 
room huge trays of food instead 
of the usual bucket of turnip 
soup, and they gave each man a 
bottle of beer. One officer even 
brought Tim Harris a potted 
plant. 

North Korean radio broad- 
casts had been making hay for 
two weeks with the taped 
| confessions of the Pueblo offi- 
cers. Bucher was unaware of it 
but suspected as much. It dis- 
turbed him that when the Pueb- 
lo was captured he had not spe- 
cifically said in any of his out- 
going messages that they had 


never at any time intruded in- 
side the 12-mile zone. He was 
apprehensive that Navy authori- 
ties might believe his confes- 
sion, and as he paced his prison 
room, he tried to figure some 
way to get word out to the Unit- 
ed States that the confession 
was a fraud. He was tossing 
the problem in his mind when 
Super-C came in to inform him 
that he was preparing a press 
conference for Bucher and his 
officers. 

Bucher agreed to the idea. He 
knew they would beat him and 
eventually he would comply, but 
he also figured it would let 
America know that some of the 
crew were alive, and that it 
would give him a chance to in- 
ject idiomatic code words in' the 
transcript, tipoff phrases that to 
an American ear would indicate 
his statements had no validity. . 

He had already, in his confes- > 
sion, used such malapropisms 
as to say the CIA had promised . 
him “a lot of dollars” if his mis- ‘ 
sion were successful, and asked 
that he be “forgiven leniently” 
for what he had done. He also 
added two extraneous digits to 
his serial number. The Penta- 
gon immediately branded the 
confession a “contrived state - 1 
ment” to which “no credence! 
should be given,’’ but Bucher! 


could not know that and wel- 
comed the chance to try more 
ruses at Super-C’s news 
conference. By the caliber of 
Wheezy and Max and the other 
translators he had met so far, 
he reckoned he could pull it off. i 
Super-C summoned all the! 
officers as well as Tuck- except, 
for some reason, Tim Harris, 
and he rehearsed Bucher in the 
questions he would be asked and 
the answers he would give. 
About six members of the North 
Korean press were there. The 
table was laden with fruit, ciga-f 
rettes, candy and cookies, and 
two dozen North Korean officers 
stood around in civilian clothes 
as props. | 

It was the first time since the 
day they, arrived- that Bucher 
had seen his officers, the first 
time he knew they were alive. 
During a 15-minute break, the 
six men furtively exchanged 
what information they had 
about the crew. Bucher learned 
that Hammond was almost 
beaten to death, learned df the 
personal history Questionnaires 
and of the constant terror. 

Murphy also told the captain 
about charts the North Koreans 
had made him prepare based on 
the Pueblo’s erroneous loran 
log. Quartermaster Law had 
Mped Murphy draw them up. 
When Law pointed out their ob- 
vious inaccuracy, even showing 
how one fix would reouire an 
impossible 25-knot speed for the 
Pueblo, the guards beat him in : 
the head and threatened to kill > 
him— and also played him Buch- ■ 
er s taped confession. 

So the North Koreans also had 
phony charts to reinforce the 
phony confessions. Content at 
first with a general admission 
by Bucher of intrusion, they 

Slx P Iac es where 
the Pueblo supposedly intruded* 

9.8 miles from'Kal Dan, north of 
Chongjin; 11.2 miles from Or- 
ang Dan; 10.75 miles and 11 3 
miles fr om Jian Do, east df 


Songjin; 8.2 miles from Ansong 
Gap in the Mayang Do area; 
and the alleged point of capture, 
7.6 miles from Yo Do in the 
Wonsan area. 

The press conference was. 
filmed and recorded. Bucher 
was unable, however, to slip in 
any strong counter-evidence as 
he had hoped, but at least he got 
news of his men. Super-C 
seemed entirely pleased. Buch- 
er demanded once again that 
his wounded men receive treat- 


ment and Super-C told him 
seaman Woelk was in the hospi- 
tal. Bucher didn’t know whether 
to believe him or not. 

SIGN OUR PETITION 
A few days later, at about 11 
p.m., Super-C summoned the 
Pueblo’s six officers and Tuck 
to his office, berated them about 
atrocities he said the Americans 
had committed during the Ko- 
rean War, then told them they 
would be going home soon— pro- 
vided they give him two docu- 
ments. He wanted a petition 
from the crew to the President 
of the United States asking for 
an apology, and an apology 
f om the crew to the North Ko- 
rean government. Super-C had 
the petition with him, typewrit- 
ten, and told the officers to 1 
check it over to see that. the i 
American vernacular was cor- 
rect. ^ 

All read it and said it was just ( 
fine. Actually the English was 
stilted,:, crude, the obvious work 
i of an unskilled translator. ( 
Super-C said he wanted it re- i 
written. Bucher, Murphy and 1 
Steve Harris worked on it a full 
day. Then Tuck helped. Then 
the other officers. Then Bucher : 
sent for Wayne Anderson and 
Peter Langenberg, two artful 
and articulate crewmen who I 
might help inject code phrases • 
(and pass along what they knew 
about the crew’s condition). 
Eventually Super-C found the 1 
draft acceptable, flow he want- 
ed it written in longhand. Buch- . 
er sent for Elton Wood, a sea- 
man with especially fine pen- 
manship. Wood copied the docu- , 
ment laboriously, then copied it 
again because Super-C wanted 
two copies, and at last, after 
two weeks, it was ready for the 
crew’s signatures. 

Super-C decked out his office 
with an impressive display of 
all the captured Pueblo docu- 
ments and the officers were 
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called forward one at a time to 
sign the petition. 

At 2 a.m. he summoned the 
men from their rooms in groups 
of 20 or 25. Bucher passed the 
word among the officers to look 
closely at each man, check his 
physical condition, count them, 
determine which if any were ab- 
sent. 

THE LOG LIED 

When the crewmen entered 
and saw their captain for the 
first time in more than a month, 
they were shocked. To Don Bai- 
ley, Bucher looked as though he 
hadn’t slept the entire time. 
Norbert Klepac thought he 
looked 20 or 30 years older. Es- 
camilla observed “a dry look in 
the , captain’s face, a sucked-in 
look.” 

Bucher did not order his men 
to sign the document but told 
each group it would be in the 
best interest of all if they did so. 
None hesitated. The petition cit- 
ed the six alleged points of in- 
trusion, said the men had been 
treated humanely, that they 
would be released only when the 
United States admitted its hos- 
tile £tct, apologized, and assured 
North Korea it wouldn’t happen 
again. “If they can force the 
captain, of all people, to do 
this,” seaman John Shingleton 
thought to himself, “they can 
force anybody to do anything 
they want them to do.” * 

The men returned to their 
rooms, the officers to theirs. 

| . (Continued Sunday) 


